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Esarhaddon, Egypt, and Shubria: 
Politics and Propaganda 


Israel Eph‘al (The Hebrew University of Jerusalem) 


In the winter of 678 B.C., at the end of Esar- 
haddon’s seventh year, the Assyrian army set out 
to conquer Egypt. The campaign ended in what 
was probably one of Assyria’s worst defeats.’ A 


The contents of this paper were delivered at a symposium 
held on November 2008 at the Israel Academy of Sciences 
and Humanities on the occasion of the eightieth birthday of 
Prof. Hayim Tadmor. References to Esarhaddon’s inscriptions 
follow R. Borger, Die Inschriften Asarhaddons, Königs von 
Assyrien, AfO Beih. 9 (Graz, 1956); to those of Ashurbanipal, 
M. Streck, Assurbanipal und die letzten assyrischen Könige 
bis zum Untergange Ninivehs (Leipzig: J. C. Heinrichs, 1916); 
and to the chronicles, A. K. Grayson, Assyrian and Babylonian 
Chronicles (Locust Valley: J. J. Augustin, 1975), unless otherwise 
specified. 

l. The only certain evidence of the failure of the first 
Egyptian campaign appears in the Babylonian Chronicle, 
which reads: “Year 7 (of Esarhaddon), Adar 5. Assyrian army 
was defeated in Egypt” (Chron. 1 iv 16). In The Esarhaddon 
Chronicle for that year we read: “Year 7, Adar 8. Assyrian army 
[...] to ""Sd-amilé™®” (Chron. 14:20). The attempt to harmonize 
the two texts (for the view that ““Sd-amilé™® is simply a de- 
rivative of Silé see G. Fecht, “Zu den Namen 4gyptischer 
Fürsten und Städte in den Annalen des Assurbanipal und 
der Chronik des Asarhaddon; Mitteilungen des deutschen 
archdologischen Instituts, Abteilung Kairo, 16 {1958] 116-19) 
encounters epigraphic and phonetic problems (see A. Spalinger, 
“Esarhaddon and Egypt: An Analysis of the First Invasion of 
Egypt; OrNS 48 [1974] 300-301). Interestingly, the Esarhaddon 
Chronicle does not mention any defeat of the Assyrian army 
in Egypt. Another approach associates the destination of the 
Assyrian campaign, according to the Esarhaddon Chronicle, 
with the city of "“Sd-amilé™ in the region of Bit-Amukani in 
southern Babylonia (M. Dietrich, Die Aramder Stidbabyloniens 
in der Sargonidenzeit (700-648), AOAT 7 (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Butzon and Bercker Kevelaer, 1970), 19, 39, 56 n. 1). This city 
was the seat of the governor of Bit-Amukani under Esarhaddon. 
This view requires the Assyrian army to have been active at 
one and the same time in two places some one thousand kilo- 
meters apart, but this is also problematic. The difference 


few months later, Esarhaddon went to war against 
Shubria, a small kingdom at the foot of the Taurus 
Mountains, east of the upper Tigris and west of 
Lake Van? According to Esarhaddon’s “Letter to 
the God” the reason for the attack on Shubria was 
that its ruler had offered asylum to Assyrian po- 
litical fugitives and had refused to hand them over 


between the texts should be evaluated on the basis of a com- 
prehensive examination of the textual relationship between 
the two chronicles, and the results are far from conclusive; 
see J. A. Brinkman, “The Babylonian Chronicle Revisited) in 
Lingering over Words: Studies in Ancient Near Eastern Liter- 
ature in Honor of W. L. Moran, eds. T. Abusch, J. Huehnergard 
and P. Steinkeller (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990), esp. 91-94. 

The first Egyptian campaign was not the only failed venture 
of Esarhaddon’s army. The chronicles and the queries to the 
Sun God document a campaign that took place in Esarhaddon’s 
sixth year (675/4 B.C.) against Mugallu, ruler of Melid (see 
Chron. 1 iv 10; Chron. 14:15; SAA IV 3-5, 9. The chronicles 
record only the beginning of the campaign but not its outcome). 
Judging from the silence of the royal inscriptions about this 
campaign and the reference to Mugallu in a letter to Esar- 
haddon dated 671 B.C. (see SAA X 351), the campaign does 
not appear to have been successful. Nevertheless, the Melid 
campaign may have been limited in scope (the letters imply 
that it was commanded by the chief eunuch), so that its failure 
left less of an impression; whereas the failure of the Egyptian 
campaign could not have been insignificant, given the geo- 
graphical conditions involved. As noted, we have non-literary 
documentation of the Melid campaign, but as of the present, 
no non-literary documentation of Esarhaddon’s first Egyptian 
campaign has come to light. 

2. On Shubria as a border state on the northern boundary 
of the Assyrian Empire and its history in the ninth to seventh 
centuries B.C., see B. J. Parker, The Mechanics of Empire: The 
Northern Frontier of Assyria as a Case Study in Imperial Dy- 
namics (Helsinki: Helsinki University Press, 2001), 230-46, 
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to the Assyrian king despite repeated demands.’ 
The “Letter to the God” reports that when the king 
of Shubria realized that Esarhaddon, not content 
with diplomatic action, was marching on his 
country with his army, he rapidly declared his 
total and immediate surrender. However, Esar- 
haddon rejected these touching gestures and 
cruelly devastated Shubria:* he laid siege to the 
capital Uppume and occupied it, deported many 
of the kingdom’s people, divided it into provinces, 
and changed the names of many cities. 

Shubria was conquered in the month of Tebeth 
(or Adar, see below), in year 8 of Esarhaddon’s 
reign (672 B.c.). Fourteen to sixteen months later, 
in Nisan of Esarhaddon’s tenth regnal year, he 
launched a new attack on Egypt” This time he 


3. Gbr. IT i 16, 21-22, 29-30. According to Gbr. I 3, the fu- 
gitives in question were highly placed members of Assyrian 
governing circles who were opposed to Esarhaddon, not mere 
deserters fleeing to Shubria to escape corvée labor or military 
service (for the latter see Parker, Mechanics 233, 242-48). 
Leichty, who identifies these fugitives as Esarhaddon’s 
rivals—his brothers, headed by Ardi-mulissi—with whom he 
had been engaged in a struggle since his accession to the 
throne, suggests that the brothers and their supporters fled to 
Urartu in 680 B.C. (after Esarhaddon had prevailed over his 
opponents and ascended the throne); they were later forced to 
escape from there to Shubria (together with their supporters 
from Urartu), for fear that the authorities of Urartu would hand 
them over to Esarhaddon. This also explains the need to write 
the gods a detailed account of the Shubrian campaign and of 
Esarhaddon’s activities, about two months after the end of the 
campaign, in order to arrange his two sons’ inheritance of 
the kingdom (E. Leichty, “Esarhaddon’s ‘Letter to the Gods’? 
in Ah, Assyria ...: Studies in Assyrian History and Ancient 
Near Eastern Historiography Presented to Hayim Tadmor, eds. 
M. Cogan and I. Eph‘al, (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1991), 52-57. 

4, As Esarhaddon wrote the king of Shubria: “When did you 
hear a mighty king command twice? (Whereas) I, an almighty 
king, have addressed you the third time and you have not 
listened to the words of my lips... you were not afraid and 
ignored my letter” (Gbr. II i 29-31). This passage implies that 
before Esarhaddon marched on Shubria (and before his first 
Egyptian campaign) the two kings negotiated at length, but 
the king of Shubria refused to hand over the political fugitives 
or to expel them. Now, after the failure of the Egyptian cam- 
paign, Esarhaddon needed a military achievement, and he 
therefore rejected the Shubrian king’s admission of guilt and 
his declaration that he would accept whatever burden Esar- 
haddon imposed upon him. The time for negotiating was over; 
it was time for a violent punitive expedition. 

d. Taken into account in this time calculation is the fact 
that Esarhaddon’s eighth regnal year was a leap year, with an 
additional month of Second Adar. 


successfully defeated the army of Taharqa (of the 
25th, Nubian, Dynasty), occupied the Nile Delta, 
and captured the capital Memphis. This military 
victory marked the beginning of Assyrian rule in 
Egypt, which lasted some twenty years. Esar- 
haddon’s inscriptions report that, after the initial 
occupation, he sacked the country, deported many 
inhabitants (among them the members of the royal 
family, including the crown prince Ushanahuru, 
and specialists in valued professions, for example, 
physicians, diviners, dream interpreters, snake- 
charmers, and various metal-workers), appointed 
governors and senior officials, imposed annual 
taxes and changed city names. 

In this article, I propose a political interpretation 
of the accounts of Esarhaddon’s second Egyptian 
campaign and his war against Shubria, with 
special attention to the accompanying propa- 
ganda and literary activity.” The operative course 
of these wars will not be discussed, nor will Esar- 
haddon’s policy toward Egypt after its occupation.’ 

Any discussion of Esarhaddon’s Egyptian cam- 
paigns must take into consideration that, before 
the advent of the internal-combustion engine as 
an aid to moving armies and supplying water in 
the Middle East, military movements in the Sinai 
Desert were limited because of the need for a 


6. To the relief of Esarhaddon’s scribes, the decision (taken 
at the beginning of his reign) not to list military campaigns in 
his historical inscriptions by ordinal number or by the regnal 
year (pali) in which they were undertaken—as was the practice 
of previous Assyrian kings—meant that they did not have to 
cope with the problem of reporting the failed campaign and 
could simply ignore it. Compare, e.g., how Sennacherib’s scribes 
dealt with his failure to capture Jerusalem, H. Tadmor, “Sen- 
nacherib’s Campaign to Judah: Historical and Historiograph- 
ical Considerations,’ Zion 50 (1985) 74-78 (Hebrew); or how 
Sargon’s scribes tried to create a far from realistic picture of 
consecutive victories, year after year, H. Tadmor, “The Cam- 
paigns of Sargon II: A Chronological-historical Study,’ JCS 12 
(1958) 22-40, 77-100. An exception to this rule is the New 
Account Edition, composed after the conquest of Egypt in 
Esarhaddon’s second Egyptian campaign, which, unlike Esar- 
haddon’s other inscriptions, refers to military campaigns by 
number. In this edition we find references to “the second 
campaign” (against Sidon; see Nin. D = Tadmor, S 2, and the 
observations of Borger, 38, 49); and to “the tenth campaign” 
(against Egypt; see Frt. F obv. 6). 

7. For Esarhaddon’s military and administrative measures 
during his Egyptian war and their description in his inscrip- 
tions see Spalinger, OrNS 43 (1974) 295-326. 
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regular water supply. The difficulties of crossing 
the desert were particularly acute when the ends 
of the east-west roads in the desert were con- 
trolled by rival political or military entities. An 
army that crossed the Sinai Desert in order to fight 
a war upon reaching inhabited land on the other 
side was thus taking a considerable risk. If the 
battle was lost, the attacker could not even mini- 
mize his defeat by breaking off contact and re- 
treating. With the desert at his rear, he would be 
annihilated.” This was presumably the fate of 
Esarhaddon’s first Egyptian campaign. 

Some idea of the possible military and political 
outcomes of such a failure may be obtained by 
studying Nebuchadnezzar’s defeat in his Egyptian 
campaign of 601 Bc. After this debacle, Nebu- 
chadnezzar spent two full years or more in the 
effort to rebuild his army, and serious political 
disturbances shook the Babylonian Empire for 
many years.’ The collapse of Esarhaddon’s first 
Egyptian campaign could have had similar results. 
As we Shall see, however, Esarhaddon, unlike 
Nebuchadnezzar, reacted quickly and firmly, and 
was thus able to recover and move on to conquer 
Lower Egypt only two and a half years after his 
defeat. 

First, however, Esarhaddon had to demonstrate 
that the failure of the first campaign at the en- 
trance to Egypt did not mean that Assyria’s 
power had been spent. Esarhaddon’s energetic 
and merciless treatment of Shubria may well 
have been intended to remind everyone—both 
external enemies and, in particular, his own sub- 
jects and potential rivals in the Empire’’—that 


8. For the logistical and strategical significance of the Sinai 
Desert as a barrier between the Fertile Crescent and Egypt up 
until World War I see I. Eph‘al, The Ancient Arabs (Jerusalem 
and Leiden: Magness Press and Brill, 1982), 137-42; E. Galili, 
The Battle of Raphia 217 B.C.E.: Tactics, Strategy and Logistic 
in the Hellenistic World (Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1999), 
194-212 (Hebrew). 

9. See Eph‘al, “Nebuchadnezzar the Warrior: Remarks on 
his Military Achievements; IEJ 53 (2003) 180-83. 

10. In Oppenheim’s view, the real addressees of the “Letter 
to the God” were the residents of the historical city of Ashur; 
while the city enjoyed royal privileges, opposition to Esar- 
haddon was particularly strong there. Accordingly, the ex- 
tended account of the harsh treatment meted out to the king 
of Shubria was meant to demonstrate to the hostile elements in 


Assyria was still a power to be reckoned with, 
and that severe punishment awaited anyone who 
underestimated her ruler and rebelled.'! The 
crushing of Shubria, only a small kingdom, was 
not an exceptional challenge for Assyria’s military 
forces, even after their defeat in Egypt. Indeed, 
the Assyrian army marched on Shubria without 
delay, after a rapid reorganization. Only about ten 
to twelve months elapsed from the defeat in Egypt 
to the conquest of Shubria. 

The Assyrian documents at our disposal of the 
type known as “Letters to the God” are very few 
in number. Hence, it would seem that such docu- 
ments were not written after every military cam- 
paign, but only rarely, to mark military events 
that were considered particularly important. Such 
is the case with Sargon’s “Letter to Assur? written 
after his defeat of the army of Urartu, a powerful 
rival. Shubria, as already intimated, could not be 
considered a rival of the same order of magnitude. 
More probably, just as the conquest of Shubria was 
a political reaction to Esarhaddon’s military de- 
bacle in Egypt, his “Letter to the God” was a suit- 
able reaction to that same defeat in the form of 
literary propaganda.” This literary work has 


Ashur that Esarhaddon was determined to react firmly to any 
violation of the oath of loyalty to him (A. L. Oppenheim, “Neo- 
Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian Empires,’ in Propaganda and 
Communication in World History, Vol. 1: The Symbolic In- 
strument in Early Times, eds. H. D. Lasswell, D. Lerner and 
H. Speier [Honolulu: University Press of Hawaii, 1979], esp. 
125-37), 

11. In a query to the Sun God (SAA IV 18), Esarhaddon 
asked whether Rusa II, king of Urartu, would attack Shubria 
with his Cimmerian allies and annex the forts on its border to 
the area under their control (while the date of the query is not 
known, it clearly preceded Esarhaddon’s occupation of Shubria, 
which eliminated Shubria as a political entity and split it into 
two provinces). Possibly, Esarhaddon, by conquering Shubria, 
anticipated the action of the king of Urartu and thereby warned 
him not to take advantage of Assyria’s weakness after its Egyp- 
tian debacle. 

12. Our reference to this source as a “Letter to the God” 
accords with the conventional scholarly attitudes to Esar- 
haddon’s inscriptions. For criticism of its definition as a “Letter 
to the God” see L. D. Levine, “Observations on ‘Sargon’s Letter 
to the Gods’” Eretz-Israel 27 (2003) 117, note 6. This criticism 
has implications as to the historiographic purpose of the work, 
with which I am inclined to agree. 
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several unique literary features. In its style and the 
detailed enumeration of actions described in the 
text, it was an influential model for the account of 
the second Egyptian campaign. The texts of the 
“Letter to the God” and the account of the actions 
against Shubria and Egypt are similar in their 
descriptions of how the god Marduk saved the 
Assyrian army at critical junctures of its activity, 
in the detailed lists of deportees grouped by pro- 
fession, in the division of the occupied country into 
subdistricts, and in the changing of city names. The 
two compositions were written within the span 
of at most two years. 

The conquest of Egypt was a tremendous 
military, economic and political achievement 
that also facilitated royal propaganda. After the 
victory, Esarhaddon took the title of “King of kings 
of Egypt, Pathros and Cush”” (in a variant of in- 
scription Klch. D, he is referred to as “King of 
Egypt, defeater of the king of Meluhha”"). This 


Despite the considerable propaganda and political signifi- 
cance ascribed at the time to the conquest of Shubria, as in- 
timated in the “Letter to the God,’ the event is not mentioned 
in Esarhaddon’s monuments discovered in the western part 
of the Empire (of which see below). The conquest of Egypt 
during the second campaign overshadowed the achievement 
in Shubria, to such an extent that the latter lost its importance. 

13. See Mnm. A obv. 16; Trb. B 5; Klch. D 3; Ass. H 5-7; 
cf. also Mnm. C 5-6. 

14. J. M. Russell, The Writing on the Wall: Studies in the 
Architectural Context of Late Assyrian Palace Inscriptions 
(Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1999), 293-94. AsBbA obv. 28-29 
describes Esarhaddon as “King of kings of Tilmun, Magan 
and Melubha.” The juxtaposition of Magan and Meluhha 
with Tilmun in this title, in an inscription making no ref- 
erence to Egypt and its booty (probably written before the 
occupation of Egypt; see Borger, 78, for the distinction be- 
tween AsBbA-D and AsBbE-H), indicates a connection with 
the activity of Esarhaddon’s army in the Persian Gulf region 
(the campaign to the land of Bazu?). For references to Tilmun, 
Magan, and Melubha in Mesopotamian non-literary sources 
from the pre-Dynastic period up to the seventh century B.C., 
clearly associated with the Gulf region and the Indian Ocean, 
see W. Heimpel, “Das Untere Meer? ZA 77 (1987) 22-91. On 
the other hand, Esarhaddon'’s title in Kl ch. D is clearly related 
to the conquest of Egypt (cf. also Frt. F 7[?], 15, and similarly 
in Ashurbanipal’s A i 52). For the significance of Magan and 
Melubha (without Tilmun) as designations of Egypt and 
Nubia see Heimpel, “Magan, RIA 7 (1987-1990) 196; “Me- 
lubha,” RIA 8 (1993-1997) 55. 


title, an expression of achievement and power, 
appears not only in his historical inscriptions, but 
also in the inscription on the great colossi in his 
palace at Calah.’° It does not represent political 
reality: Esarhaddon’s rule did not extend much 
beyond Memphis. South of Memphis, Taharga was 
still in control; although badly weakened by his 
loss of the Delta region as well as by the capture 
and deportation of his son, the crown prince, his 
wives and other members of his family, he had 
not totally been defeated. Assyrian rule in Egypt 
was extended only under Ashurbanipal, who 
wrested Thebes from Taharga and defeated the 
latter’s successor Tantamani. 


Chronological Framework 


In order better to understand the sequence of 
Esarhaddon’s political, military and propagandistic 
activities from his first Egyptian campaign until 
his death, careful note must be taken of the time 
factor affecting his decisions and his course of 
action. Hence, the available chronological data 
concerning his actions merits some attention. The 
data derive from several sources, not all equally 
reliable. When there is a discrepancy between 
the data in the Babylonian Chronicles (which are 
later than Esarhaddon) and those in Esarhaddon’s 
inscriptions, the latter are to be prefered. For 
the reader’s convenience, and to avoid erroneous 
matching of the Assyrian date to the standard (B.C.) 
calendar, events will be dated according to Esar- 
haddon’s regnal years: 


year 7, Adar: Defeat of the Assyrian army in 
Egypt. Failure of the first campaign 

year 8, Tebeth(?)/Adar: Conquest of Shubria 

year 9, Nisan-Iyyar: Administration of oath of 
loyalty to Ashurbanipal and Shamash-shuma- 
ukin as the future heirs to Esarhaddon’s throne 

year 10, Nisan: Beginning of second Egyptian 
campaign 

year 10, Tammuz/Tishri: Victory in Egypt. 
Conquest of Memphis 


15. See Russell, The Writing on the Wall, 149-51; 293-94. 
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year 12, Marcheshvan 10: Death of Esarhaddon 
on the way to Egypt 


Comments 


Year 7: Chron. 1 iv 16. For the problematic 
aspect of the account in Chron. 14:20 see note 1. 

Year 8: Cf. Chron. 1 iv 19-21: “Year 8 of Esar- 
haddon. On the broken (hepi; i.e., ‘[the tablet 
from which the text was copied is] broken’) day 
of Tebeth Shubria was captured (and) sacked. In 
Kislev its booty entered Uruk”; Chron. 14:24: “Adar, 
year 8, cf. line 23), 10 (of the month). The army of 
Assyria... Shubr{ia].” The text in line 21 of the 
Babylonian Chronicle “Kislev, its (Shubria’s?) 
booty entered Uruk,’ is puzzling. That the booty 
of Shubria was brought to the cities of Assyria, as 
reported in the “Letter to the God? Gbr. I iii 21- 
22, is plausible. However, it is hard to understand 
why it should be brought to Uruk in southern 
Babylonia; see Brinkman, “The Babylonian Chron- 
icle Revisited,” 94. Given the indication that the 
source employed by the author of the chronicle 
was broken, the word “Tebeth” in line 19 may not 
refer at all to Uruk and to booty being brought 
there, but to some other event; hence no con- 
clusion may be drawn here as to the date of 
Shubria’s occupation. Having examined the tablet 
on which the Babylonian Chronicle is written, 
Brinkman comments further that the reading of 
the year numbers 7 and 8 is not certain, and the 
text may possibly be read as 8 and 9, respectively 
(“The Babylonian Chronicle Revisited, 95, note 
128). For our purposes, this alternative reading 
is irrelevant for the time elapsing from Esar- 
haddon’s first Egyptian campaign to the occupa- 
tion of Shubria. However, the proposed alternative 
reading of the numbers raises another difficulty: 
it does not leave sufficient time after the conquest 
of Shubria to prepare for the second Egyptian 
campaign. 

According to the “Letter to the God? the decisive 
battle for Uppume, the capital of Shubria, took 
place after its wall had been damaged by fire on 
the night of 21 Kislev (Gbr. II ii 1-9). It seems 
plausible, therefore, that the occupation of Shubria 


was completed not long after the fall of its capital. 
Ten to twelve months had therefore passed from 
the defeat in Egypt to the conquest of Shubria. 
Within this span of time, Esarhaddon had to return 
from Egypt to Assyria (a journey of at least two 
and a half months in administrative movement), 
to prepare for the campaign against Shubria, to 
march on Shubria (a further two weeks in ad- 
ministrative movement), and to conquer it, an 
undertaking that involved at least some siege 
warfare—also a time-consuming procedure.'® This 
crowded schedule attests to Esarhaddon’s deter- 
mination in acting against Shubria in the context 
of his efforts to reestablish Assyria’s political pres- 
tige, which had been mortally damaged in the first 
Egyptian campaign. 

Year 9: The chronicles report nothing for Esar- 
haddon’s ninth year. This silence was not a result 
of lack of sources, but of the fact that indeed no 
military action was taken that year. This is clearly 
evident from Frt. F obv. 1-6: The end of the 
account of actions taken against Shubria and the 
description of the second Egyptian campaign con- 
stitute a continuous text, no differentiation being 
made between the two accounts. The same se- 
quence may be observed in column V of prism 
Nin. S (see Nin. S 8 col. b; Nin. S 4 col. b in 
Tadmor, “An Assyrian Victory Chant,” 273-76; 
see note 18 below). 

It transpires from several documents that in 
year 9, when Esarhaddon stayed in Assyria, he 
consolidated his rule and guaranteed a smooth 
transmission of power after his death by admin- 
istering an oath to his scribes, the palace staff, the 
royal guard, and other groups in the months of 
Nisan and lyyar (see SAA II 6:664-665; Streck, 
Asb. 2-3; and also SAA X 6, 7'"); he also organized 


16. For the length of the long military campaigns and their 
effect on the imperial administration, see Eph‘al, “On Warfare 
and Military Control in the Ancient Near Eastern Empires: A 
Research Outline,” in eds. H. Tadmor and M. Weinfeld, His- 
tory, Historiography and Interpretation (Jerusalem: Magnes 
Press, 1983), 99-101. 

17. For Esarhaddon’s Median royal guard’s oath of loyalty 
see M. Liverani, “The Medes at Esarhaddon’s Court; JCS 47 
(1995) 57-62, 
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his army for the major project ahead—the second 
campaign against Egypt; cf. Nebuchadnezzar’s 
limited activity after the failure of his Egyptian 
campaign (Eph‘al, “Nebuchadnezzar the Warrior, 
183-85). 

Year 10, Nisan: Chron. I iv 28; cf. similarly 
Chron. 14:25; Frt. F obv. 10. 

Year 10, Tammuz/Tishri: Chron. I iv 24-25; 
Chron. 14:26. According to the Babylonian 
Chronicle, the Egyptian army was defeated in 
three battles on 3, 16 and 18 Tammuz, whereas 
the Esarhaddon Chronicle speaks of a major 
Egyptian defeat on 3 Tishri. The difference in 
the names of the months implies the length of 
time at Esarhaddon’s disposal for the siege of Tyre 
during his advance on Egypt (for this siege see 
Frt. F obv. 12-14): According to the data in the 
Babylonian Chronicle, he could have assigned at 
most two or three weeks to the siege, whereas the 
Esarhaddon Chronicle leaves almost three months. 
The date on which Nin. S was written, even if it 
is a “pseudo-date” (see below), confirms the in- 
formation of the Babylonian Chronicle dating of 
the occupation of Memphis. 

The opening section of the fragment Borger, 
Nin. E, col. ii = Nin. S 4 col. v refers to Esarhaddon’s 
victory in a battle that took place in Egypt on the 
third day of a month whose name has not sur- 
vived. According to the Zincirli Stela, lines 37-40, 
the march from Ishkhupri to Memphis took fifteen 
days. Combining these two points of chronological 
data, one is led to the conclusion that the battle 
mentioned in Borger, Nin. E, col. ii = Nin. S 4 col. v 
must have taken place in Ishkhupri on the third 
of the month (of Tammuz), and the battle for 
Memphis, on 18 Tammuz (as reported in the 
Babylonian Chronicle). 

The time difference between the third battle 
(18 Tammuz) and the occupation of Memphis 
(four days later, according to the Babylonian 
Chronicle) indicates that the hostilities did not 
develop into a real siege of Memphis, and that in 
fact Esarhaddon had no time to set up the siege 
machines listed in the Zincirli Stela (Mnm. A 
rev. 41-43). It is more plausible that the author of 
the stela text, writing that Memphis was overrun 
in “half a day,’ was using a conventional technical 


formula (known, e.g., from the account of Sen- 
nacherib’s conquest of the cities of Judah, Lucken- 
bill, The Annals of Sennacherib, 32-38 iii 21- 
23), and added the exaggerated expression in order 
to magnify a victory that had been achieved in a 
shorter time. 

Year 12: Chron. 1 iv 30-31; Chron. 14:28-29. 
Esarhaddon lived 28 to 31 months more after 
occupying Egypt (the discrepancy is owing to 
the difference between the dates specified in the 
chronicles as to the month in which Egypt was 
taken). All the literary and propaganda activity 
relating to the conquest of Egypt took place within 
that relative short span of time. 


Documents Reporting 
the Conquest of Egypt 


The New Account Edition 


Shortly after the conquest of Egypt, an account 
was written of the campaign, describing the de- 
parture from Assyria, the march through Phoe- 
nicia, Palestine and the Sinai Desert, the fighting 
in Egypt and its occupation, as well as the after- 
math of the occupation: the looting, deportation, 
organization of Assyrian administration in the 
occupied area. The account has not survived in its 
entirety, but only in the form of a draft, part of 
which was written on a broken tablet (Borger, 
Frt. F) and on fragments of an octagonal prism 
(Nin. S). 

Of Borger, Frt. F only 36 lines survive. They 
provide a detailed account, in florid literary terms, 
of Esarhaddon’s progress with his army through 
Palestine and the Sinai Desert to Ishkhupri, the 
site of the first battle at the approaches of Egypt. 
Preserved in the five lines before this account is 
the end of the account of the campaign against 


Shubria. 


18. For Nin. S and its reconstruction see Tadmor, “An 
Assyrian Victory Chant and Related Matters, in From the 
Upper Sea to the Lower Sea: Studies on the History of Assyria 
and Babylonia in Honor of A. K. Grayson, ed. G. Frame 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2004), 273-76. The sections of the prism 
are referred to according to Tadmor’s system. 
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The three fragments of Nin. S describe Esar- 
haddon’s activities in Shubria and Egypt. In one 
fragment, in col. v of the prism, there is an account 
of the war against Shubria (Borger, Die Inschriften 
Asarhaddons, 115 = Nin. S 8, col. b). Another 
fragment, also containing part of the same column, 
is the beginning of the account of the second Egyp- 
tian campaign (Borger, Nin. E, col. ii = Nin. S 4, 
col. b). The surviving passage begins on the day 
of the first battle of the campaign on Egyptian 
soil.” The third fragment, which contained parts 
of columns vi-vii of the prism, preserves lists of 
Egyptian deportees grouped by profession, lists of 
Assyrian governors appointed in Egyptian cities 
whose names had been changed, as well as de- 
tails of the annual tax to the king of Assyria and 
funds assigned for sacrifices to the gods imposed 
on Egypt (Borger, Frt. J = Nin. S 5, cols. a-b).” It 
follows from this reconstruction of Nin. S that the 
account of the Egyptian campaign and the actions 
taken thereafter was extremely detailed, amount- 
ing to no less than two hundred lines (the average 
number of lines in an octagonal Assyrian prism is 
95)?! 

The date the text was inscribed is at the end of 
the prism, phrased in solemn terms: “The month 
of “MAH (a logogram denoting the Elamite name 
for the month Tammuz”), the lim[mu] of ..., in 
the year in which [Memphis was captured and] its 
booty |ca]rried off” Reconstructing the name of the 
eponym [Kanunai] (the eponym of Esarhaddon’s 
tenth year, 671/70 B.C.), one necessarily infers that 


19. The description of Esarhaddon’s setting out for battle 
in lines 1-19 is remarkably similar to the flowery literary 
account of Sennacherib going forth to the battle of Khalule 
(see D. D. Luckenbill, The Annals of Sennacherib, OIP II 
[Chicago: University of Chicago, 1924], 44-45: 63-81). 

20. For a transcription and translation with notes concern- 
ing this fragment see also H. Onasch, Die assyrischen Erober- 
ungen Agyptens, Agypten und Altes Testament 27 (Wiesbaden: 
Harrasowitz, 1994), 31-387. 

21. The Zincirli and Nahr el-Kelb inscriptions contain 
passages that did not survive in the fragments of the New 
Account Edition as preserved (see Mnm. A rev. 40-46; Mnm. 
C 7-23). On the assumption that these passages are based on 
that account, they may also be used in its reconstruction. 

22. See E. Reiner, “Inscription from a Royal Elamite Tomb? 
AfO 24 (1973) 100. 


the activities in Egypt, as listed in the prism, in- 
cluding the organization and execution of the 
deportation, appointment of governors and orga- 
nized plunder, as described in the inscription, 
as well as the changing of Egyptian city names, 
must have been carried out within eight days after 
the capture of Memphis (the date of which, 22 
Tammuz, is specified in the Babylonian Chronicle). 
Within that short time it was also necessary, of 
course, to write the prism in Egypt, which was 
later brought to Nineveh, where its fragments 
were discovered. Since all these activities could 
not have been completed in a few days, we may 
conjecture that the date specified for the writing 
of the prism was not true but an ideologically 
motivated “pseudo-date,” like the formula “acces- 
sion year” of Esarhaddon specified as the date 
on which his Babylon Inscription (Bab. A-G) was 
composed, in order to create the impression that 
he had rebuilt the ruined city of Babylon im- 
mediately after ascending the throne.” Another 
solution to the difficulty is to consider the words 
“in the year in which [Memphis was captured 
and] its booty [ca]rried off” as a chronologically 
indefinite phrase meaning “when, as it occurs 
occasionally in Neo-Assyrian economic documents, 
and to reconstruct the missing name in the date 
formula as [Shulmu-beli-lashme], the eponym of 
Esarhaddon’s eleventh year (670/69 B.c.).”4 

Also worthy of mention here is a small, partly 
damaged tablet, K 8692, with an account, in 
annalistic style, of a tremendous quantity of booty 
plundered and deportees “whose skin is as black 
as pitch,’ the members of the family of a ruler 
whose name was not preserved in the text.” No 
parallel has been found in the inscriptions of Esar- 
haddon and Ashurbanipal for the content of this 
tablet. 


23. See M. Cogan, “Omens and Ideology in the Babylonian 
Inscription of Esarhaddon? in History, Historiography and 
Interpretation, 85-87. 

24. See H. Tadmor and E. Weissert in Tadmor, “An Assyrian 
Victory Chant; 276. 

25. See W. G. Lambert, “Booty from Egypt?” JSS 33 (1982), 
61-70. For the question of the relationship of this text to 
Esarhaddon’s second Egyptian campaign see also Onasch, Die 
assyrischen Eroberungen Agyptens, 25-28. 
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Monuments 


After Egypt had been conquered and the 
account composed, monuments of Esarhaddon 
were erected in public places, with Assyrian in- 
scriptions based on the account; the number of 
the addressees of these obviously propagandistic 
products was evidently larger than that of the 
potential readers of the tablets and the prisms. 
Some of these monuments have been discovered 
in the west of the Empire: Two stelae found at 
Til Barsip (today Tell Ahmar), one at Zincirli (the 
capital of Sam/al), an inscribed relief of Esar- 
haddon carved on a rock near the mouth of Nahr 
el-Kelb (ten kilometers north of Beirut), and a frag- 
ment of a stela found at Qaqun, Israel (six kilo- 
meters northwest of Tul Karm).”° 

Esarhaddon’s stelae from Zincirli and Til Barsip 
are the largest of the Assyrian royal stelae: The 
Zincirli Stela is 322 centimeters high (together 
with its base, the monument reached a height of 
346 cm). The Til Barsip monuments are 380 and 
330 centimeters high, respectively. All three are 
similar in layout: They picture Esarhaddon stand- 
ing; above him are divine symbols, before him 
are two smaller human figures (in the Zincirli 
Stela they reach his knees; in the Til Barsip 
stelae, his waist) in supplicatory postures. One, 
bearded and wearing a conical hat, is standing; 


26. Zincirli Stela (Borger, Mnm. A): For a transcription and 
translation of the passage relating to the conquest of Egypt 
and the subsequent actions (rev. 37-50), as well as notes, see 
also Onasch, Die assyrischen Eroberungen Agyptens, 24-29. 
For a drawing of the inscription, with transcription and trans- 
lation, see E. Schrader, “Inschrift Asarhaddon’s, Königs von 
Assyrien; in F. von Luschan, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli. I. 
Einleitung und Inschriften (Berlin: W. Spemann, 1893), 30-43; 
see this volume also for the technical details of the stela (lo- 
cation, height, weight, etc.). 

Til Barsip, Stela A (Borger, Mnm. A): For a drawing of 
the stela and technical details, as well as a transcription 
and translation of the inscription, see F. Thureau-Dangin and 
M. Dunand, Til-Barsib (Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1936), 151-55. 
For Stela B, see pp. 155-56. 

Nahr el-Kelb Inscription (Borger, Mnm. C): For a photograph 
of the monument and drawing of the inscription, with a tran- 
scription and translation, see F. H. Weissbach, Die Denkmäler 
und Inschriften an der Miindung des Nahr El-Kelb (Berlin 
and Leipzig: W. de Gruyter, 1922). 

Qaqun inscription: See note 38. 


the other, a beardless Negroid, wearing a uraeus 
headdress, is kneeling, In the Til Barsip stelae 
these two figures are portrayed in conventional 
submissive poses, but the Zincirli one shows 
Esarhaddon holding ropes attached to rings in 
their lips, and the Negroid figure’s hands and legs 
are in chains.” The kneeling figure is generally 
identified as Ushanahuru, Taharga’s son, whom 
Esarhaddon deported, as noted in both Zincirli 
(line 48) and Nahr el-Kelb (line 12) inscriptions. 
As to the second, standing figure, Thureau-Dangin 
suggested, on the basis of the reference to Abdi- 
milkutti at the base of the Til Barsip stela, that it 
represents Abdi-milkutti, king of Sidon. However, 
in view of the explicit reports that Abdi-milkutti 
unsuccessfully fled from the Assyrian king only 
to be decapitated and have his head brought to 
Assyria (Nin. A ii 71-74; iii 32-34; see also 
Chron. 1 iv 67; Chron. 14:14), it is difficult to 
identify him as the supplicating figure in the 
relief. Others, therefore, have identified him as 
Baal, king of Tyre, who was besieged by the king 
of Assyria during the Egyptian campaign, since he 
had been loyal to Taharga and cooperated with 
him (see Frt. F obv. 12-14). However, nowhere in 
Esarhaddon’s inscriptions is there any mention of 
Baal’s capture or surrender. He is known to have 
continued to rule Tyre during Ashurbanipal’s reign 
as well (see C i 24).”® 


27. For captives led by ropes tied to rings piercing their lips 
see also P E. Botta and M. E. Flandin, Monument de Niniveh 
(Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1849), pl. 83. A variant of this 
depiction may be seen in the rock relief of Annubanini, king 
of the Lulubi, in which enemies are led with rings through 
their noses; see J. Borker-Klihn, Altvorderasiatische Bild- 
stelen und Vergleichbare Felsreliefs, Baghdader Forschungen 4 
(Mainz am Rhein: P von Zabern, 1982), no. 31 (the date of the 
relief is a scholarly bone of contention). For a verbal descrip- 
tion of the scenes under discussion, compare the account of 
Manasseh in 2 Chr 33:11. For a rope passed through the pierced 
cheeks of an enemy captive (Uaita‘, son of Birdada, king of 
the Arabs), who was then exhibited in public, see Ashurbanipal 
A ix 106-107; and cf. Job 40:25-26. 

28. Miglus takes the view that there is no need to seek a 
direct link between the supplicating figures in the Zincirli and 
Til Barsip stelae with specific military events in the western 
regions of the Empire during Esarhaddon’s reign (and hence 
no need to identify the figures with known persons), and that 
the stelae were not intended mainly to intimidate the subjects 
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Carved on each face, on either side of the 
Zincirli and Til Barsip stelae, are two standing 
human figures. The right-most figure is depicted 
in Assyrian style, that on the left, in Babylonian 
style. These are presumably Esarhaddon’s sons, the 
heirs apparent: Ashurbanipal would rule Assyria 
and the empire, and Shamash-shuma-ukin would 
be in charge of Babylonia.” Assyrian officials and 
subjects swore loyalty to them in Nisan and Iyyar 
of Esarhaddon’s ninth year, ten months before the 
launching of the second Egyptian campaign,”° 

In the Zincirli Stela, the inscription is carved 
on both sides, front and back. The inscription on 
one of the Til Barsip stelae (Stela A in Thureau- 
Dangin and Dunand, Til Barsib, 151-55) is carved 
on only the obverse, and it seems to be incom- 
plete;*' the other Til Barsip stela, Stela B (Thureau- 
Dangin and Dunand, Til Barsib, 155-56), bears 


of those regions and deter them from rebelling, but to demon- 
strate impressively Esarhaddon’s power to the internal oppo- 
sition to his rule, thus bolstering the succession of his sons 
Ashurbanipal and Shamash-shuma-ukin to the throne (P. A. 
Miglus, “Die Stelen des Konigs Asarhaddon von Assyrien: 
Siegesdenkmiler oder ein politisches Vermächtnis?; BaM 31 
[2000] 195-209). However, this view is hard to reconcile with 
the fact that the stelae were prepared a relatively long time 
after the succession had been arranged. The oath of loyalty to 
Ashurbanipal and his brother took place in Iyyar 672 B.C., 
whereas the preparation of the stelae could not have begun 
before the end of 671 (after the conquest of Egypt, and after 
the consolidation of the royal reports of the organization of the 
administration in Egypt). The absence of an inscription on 
the Til Barsip Stela B may indicate that the stelae were made 
not long before Esarhaddon’s death (March 669) and were 
therefore never completed. Moreover, Ashurbanipal and 
Shamash-shuma-ukin are not mentioned at all in the texts of 
the stelae. 

29, Ashurbanipal stands on the right, as befits his senior 
status, and Shamash-shuma-ukin, on the left; compare SAA X 
185: 5-12. 

30. See above, Year 9. The inclusion of Esarhaddon’s sons 
in these stelae should not be seen as the main reason for their 
existence. As already noted, they are not even mentioned in 
the inscriptions. 

31. Only 19 of the approximately 34 lines originally on the 
obverse of the stela are legible. The line incised in the left- 
hand margin seems to be the end of the text (compare this 
line with the inscription in the Zincirli Stela, rev., 50, 52). Still 
missing are the benedictory and maledictory formulas aimed 
at persons dealing with the inscription in the future. 


no inscription, surely because Esarhaddon died 
before a text could be carved.” 

The height of the niche carved in the rock in 
the Nahr el-Kelb estuary is 189 centimeters. 
Shown in this niche is the standing figure of 
Esarhaddon topped by divine symbols, as in the 
Zincirli and Til Barsip stelae. Carved on the re- 
lief is an inscription of some forty lines. There 
are no supplicatory figures, nor any portrayals of 


32. The Zincirli excavations uncovered another Assyrian 
royal stela (see von Luschan, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, 28- 
29). However, since it was badly weatherworn and damaged 
by fire, the excavators left it in place at the site. Comparison 
with the two Til Barsip stelae suggested to Porter that this 
was one of a pair with Esarhaddon’s stela (Borger, Mnm. A), 
and she therefore conjectured that it bore an Aramaic or 
Phoenician inscription, and that the two stelae were addressed 
to audiences of two distinct types, speaking different lan- 
guages—one to readers of Assyrian and the other to readers of 
the local language (B. N. Porter, “Language, Audience and 
Impact in Imperial Assyria? IOS 15 [1995] 51-72, notes 8 
and 9). This conjecture is, I believe, wrong: Esarhaddon’s stela 
(Mnm. A) is made of dolerite, is 3.22 m high, and stood at the 
city gate; whereas the damaged stela was of limestone, is only 
190 cm high, and stood in the northeast palace, some 320 m 
from the other stela (see von Luschan, Ausgrabungen in 
Sendschirli, 10). It is hardly possible that one of the stelae 
was displaced after the occupation of Sam’al (Esarhaddon’s 
stela weighs about six tons, the other about half of that figure). 
Moreover, all bilingual inscriptions discovered to date are in- 
cised on the same or adjacent stones. There is no reason to 
believe that stelae originally distant from one another (the 
distance between the inscriptions at Til Barsip was also more 
than six hundred meters) were written in two languages and 
intended for two different audiences. 

Porter, pointing out the differences in the visual depictions 
on the Zincirli and Til Barsip stelae, attributed these differ- 
ences to the different intended audiences, based on the political 
history of each of the centers where the stelae were placed 
(at Til Barsip and Samal); see Porter, “Language, Audience and 
Impact? 51-72; idem, “‘For the Astonishment of All Enemies’: 
Assyrian Propaganda and Its Audiences in the Reigns of Ashur- 
nasirpal IT and Esarhaddon, Bulletin of the Canadian Society 
for Mesopotamian Studies 35 (2000) 7-18; idem, “Assyrian 
Propaganda for the West: Esarhaddon’s Stelae for Til Barsip 
and Sam/al? in Essays on Syria in the Iron Age, ed. G. Bunnens 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2000), 143-76. To my mind, the available data 
are insufhcient for a definition of the political positions of the 
people of Samal and Til Barsip, to the extent that it might 
explain the visual differences between the reliefs. As will be 
inferred below from an examination of the Nahr el-Kelb and 
Qaqun inscriptions, the inscribed texts do not support Porter's 
conjecture. More probably, the stelae were visually distinct 
because they were made by different artists, each with his 
own taste, but following the same general pattern. 
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Esarhaddon’s sons, but the general and chrono- 
logical context of the monument is clear from the 
inscription, which is concerned with Esarhaddon’'s 
occupation of Memphis and describes the booty 
taken and the make-up of the deportees exiled 
from Egypt. 

As against the almost completely identical 
layouts of the monuments from Zincirli and Til 
Barsip, and the similarity of the figure of the king 
(and of most of the divine symbols) in the Nahr el- 
Kelb Relief to the standard depictions of Assyrian 
kings,” the inscriptions on these monuments are 
different: The Til Barsip Inscription (Stela A) 
resembles a summary inscription, presenting 
Esarhaddon as having acted against the Arabs,“ 
Hilakku, Ellipi, Barnaki, the Manneans and the 
Scythians, the Cimmerians and Khubushna, and 
the name of Abdi-milkutti of Sidon, is inscribed 
at the base. These actions took place over the span 
of a few years before 673 B.C., before the first 
Egyptian campaign. The inscription makes no 
mention of the conquest of Shubria or Egypt, but, 
inasmuch as it was never completed, it is quite 
possible that these actions should also have been 
included. 

The Zincirli Inscription is quite different. 
Written in the first person, it lists Esarhaddon’s 
titles, praises him as the elect of the gods, and de- 
scribes his divinely assisted power, as well as his 
piousness towards the gods and his acts on their 
behalf. The text is imbued with a sense of piety, 
centering mainly not on the king but on the gods. 
Of all the military events during his reign, the 
only ones explicitly mentioned are those that took 
place in Egypt during the second campaign. Their 
description occupies only fourteen of the ninety- 


33. Thus, for example, there is a marked similarity between 
Esarhaddon’s monument at Nahr el-Kelb and the five other 
rock-cut Assyrian monuments at the same site, which are cer- 
tainly not of Esarhaddon, though the exact identity of the 
monarchs to whom they were dedicated is a matter of scholarly 
debate (see Borker-Klahn, Altvorderasiatische Bildstelen und 
Vergleichbare Felsreliefs, 211-12), 

34. Various episodes associated with the Arabs are related 
in most of the surviving text of the inscription (lines 7-19; 
perhaps some of the no longer extant lines preceding line 7 
originally referred to the Arabs as well). 


two lines in the inscription (obv. 87-50). It begins 
with the defeat of Taharqa’s army and the pursuit 
of the fleeing army from Ishkhupri to Memphis, 
a fifteen-day journey.” The inscription goes on to 
say that Memphis was captured during a half-day 
siege using tunnels and breaches, destroyed and 
put to the torch. Taharga’s wife and concubines, 
the crown prince Ushanahuru, and Taharqa’s other 
sons and daughters were deported to Assyria. His 
possessions, including innumerable horses, cattle 
and sheep, were seized. The “root” of Nubia was 
uprooted from Egypt; kings, governors, officers and 
other officials were appointed over the country, 
and taxes were imposed, as well as offerings to 
be made regularly to Ashur and the great gods. 
The purpose and meaning of the monument are 
clarified by lines 50-53: Esarhaddon commanded 
the erection of the monument and the inscription 
and the mighty deeds both of the god Ashur and 
of himself (with the god’s help), so that enemies 
would see them forever. The inscription ends 
with a request to the future ruler (rubû arkû), 
who would see Esarhaddon’s name carved on the 
monument, that, upon having the inscription read 
to him, he would anoint it with oil, offer a sac- 
rifice, and glorify the name of Ashur (rev. 56-57). 
Presumably, therefore, the message of the stelae, 
addressed to those entering the gates of Zincirli 
and Til Barsip, was primarily visual, as conveyed 
by the size of the reliefs and the scenes portrayed 
in them; the inscriptions themselves were of sec- 
ondary importance.” 


35. The three lines preceding the passage in question (rev. 
35-37) state that “after Ashur and the great gods, my lords, had 
commanded me, I advanced confidently and safely (over) dis- 
tant roads, wearying mountains, tremendous sands, a place of 
thirst” This may be a general allusion to the difficulty of an 
advance through the Sinai Desert, but it may also refer to 
other difficult regions through which Esarhaddon’s armies 
had marched in previous years, such as the Bazu campaign; 
cf. Nin. A iv 53-60. 

36. In other words, one might say that the relief was 
aimed at Esarhaddon’s contemporaries, whereas the text was 
addressed primarily to future generations. The secondary 
nature of the propaganda message of the text in the Zincirli 
Stela may be inferred from its peculiar placing: the reverse side 
(including most of the text) was up against the wall of the 
gate, and the inscription was not readily readable; see the data 
in von Luschan, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, 11-12. 
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The historical account in the Nahr el-Kelb In- 
scription opens with Esarhaddon’s entry into occu- 
pied Memphis (lines 7-8), without any account of 
the march through the desert or of battles. There 
ensues a list, more detailed than that in the Zin- 
cirli Inscription, of the booty taken from Taharga 
(lines 9-22) and of the deportees from Egypt, in- 
cluding the members of Taharga’s family and 
valued professionals (lines 23-27).°’ Lines 80-34 
are severely damaged; they preserve the names 
of rulers who probably cooperated with Taharqa: 
line 30: “... son of Binzuqi...”; line 31: “... Ash- 
kelon”; line 32: “of Taharqa and their fortresses . ..”; 
line 33: “... Tyre”; line 34: “. . . 22 kings.” Lines 35- 
40 have not survived. 

As mentioned, a fragment of another inscription 
was found at Qaqun. It comprises twenty lines, 
each preserving only a few signs.” The Zincirli 
and Nahr el-Kelb inscriptions report Esarhaddon’s 
conquest of Egypt and his actions after the first 
battle there, while the Qaqun fragment describes 
an earlier stage of the military campaign, begin- 
ning with the departure from the city of Ashur, the 
attack on Baal, king of Tyre, who was an ally of 
Taharqa, and the advance to southern Palestine 
and farther to the Sinai Desert, with its fearful 
difficulties (compare Frt. F obv. 10-rev. 8). Since 
it is clear that the account of the first stage of the 
campaign alone could not possibly fill out a his- 
torical inscription, it may be assumed that the 
account in the Qaqun Inscription was longer and 
more detailed than in the other monuments, in- 
cluding the occupation of Egypt and the subse- 
quent activities. This enhances the similarity of the 
Qaqun Inscription to the expanded edition of the 


37. The list of deported professionals probably continued 
in the now illegible lines 28-29; cf. Frt. J i 9-17. 

38. The inscription is to be published by Elnathan Weissert, 
to whom I am indebted for providing me with a reconstructed 
text. One piece of information preserved in this inscription is 
unique among known Esarhaddon inscriptions: It reports that 
the Assyrian army crossed the Sinai with the assistance of 
the people of Mibsam (for this nomadic group cf. Gen. 25:13). 
This reference to the people of Mibsam is unique for any of 
the known Assyrian sources (in Frt. F rev. 1-2 the owners 
of the camels on which water skins for the Assyrian army 
were carried while it advanced in Northern Sinai were desig- 
nated with the common noun “Arabs’). 


account in Frt. F and in Nin. S, rather than to the 
large-scale monuments. The difference between 
the Qaqun Inscription and the monuments is 
also evident in the size of their cuneiform signs.” 
This, coupled with the known direct proportion 
between the size of a monument and the size of 
the script, indicates that the Qaqun Inscription is 
not one of the series of large-scale monuments. 
The propaganda message of the Qaqun Inscription 
lay not in its size, but in the fact that it was erected 
in a region where not many people could read 
Assyrian. 

To summarize the accounts of the Egyptian 
conquest, the intensity with which accounts were 
written and with which monuments were erected 
for propaganda purposes is particularly evident 
in the west of the Empire. As noted, this propa- 
ganda effort, which took a variety of forms, was 
undertaken within a period of at most two years. 


Change of Toponyms 


Toponyms with the structure Kar/Dur RN/DN 
were very common in Mesopotamia, from the 
beginning of the Old Babylonian period on. The 
new element in the Neo-Assyrian period was not, 
therefore, just that certain places were given 
names of this structure, but that such toponyms 
were used as the new names of occupied cities as 
a palpable expression of Assyrian hegemony, as 
distinct from cities that were newly established 
as a result of royal initiatives.” 

Extant Neo-Assyrian royal inscriptions mention 
fifty cities whose names were changed after occu- 
pation by the Assyrian army, from Ashurnasirpal II 
to Esarhaddon. Forty-one of them are included in 
Pongratz-Leisten’s study; to these one should add 


39. The height of the lines in the various inscriptions is as 
follows: Zincirli Stela—ca. 43 mm; Til Barsip Stela—ca. 87 mm; 
Nahr el-Kelb Inscription—ca. 31 mm; Qaqun inscription—ca. 
17 mm. 

40. B. Pongratz-Leisten, “Toponyme als Ausdruck assyr- 
ischen Herrschaftsanspruchs, in Ana Sadi Labnâni lû allik, 
Beiträge zu altorientalischen und mittelmeerischen Kulturen 
(Festschrift fiir W. Rollig), ed. B. Pongratz-Leisten, H. Kühne 
and P. Xella, AOAT 247 (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Butzen and 
Bercker, 1997), 325-43. 
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nine Egyptian cities whose names were changed 
after their capture by Esarhaddon in 671 Bc.” 
Esarhaddon’s changing of names of occupied cities 
that had been administrative centers in Egypt is 
also mentioned in Ashurbanipal’s inscriptions.” 
Two-thirds of the new toponyms (thirty-three, to 
be precise) were given under Esarhaddon. A 
closer examination of the circumstances reveals 
that thirty-two of these names were given in less 
than two years between the conquest of Shubria 
and the composition of the report of the conquest 


of Egypt. 
Toponyms that were changed before Esar- 


haddon’s reign are quite different from those 
changed during his time. Prior to his reign, the 
majority had the structure Kar/Dur RN/DN.* 
From his time on, almost all (thirty-one of the 
presently surviving thirty-two) had the format 
of slogans, highly reminiscent of the names of 
many gates in the large cities of Assyria.“* These 


41. For the list of omitted cities see Borger, Frt. J ii 2’-11’ 
(= Bu 91-5-9, 218); the list is also included in Onasch, Die 
assyrischen Eroberungen Agyptens, 31. The beginning is 
apparently broken. From the existing traces of lines 8’, 10’ in 
Frt. J ii it appears that other toponyms were listed. To estimate 
the number of toponyms in the entire list, it should be com- 
pared with the list of administrative centers in Egypt in Ashur- 
banipal’s inscriptions, which include (the Egyptian names of) 
21 cities besides the names of twenty “kings” that Esarhaddon 
appointed over them after his conquest of Egypt (A i 90-109; 
C ii 87-92; see Onasch, Die assyrischen Eroberungen Agyp- 
tens, 36. H. Verreth, “The Egyptian Eastern Border Region in 
Assyrian Sources, JAOS 119 [1999] 234-47] believes that the 
list in Ashurbanipal’s inscriptions is composite, and that some 
cities were listed in it twice). Two of them are mentioned in 
Ashurbanipal’s “Harran Tablets” with both their Egyptian and 
Assyrian names (Hathariba/Athribis = Limmer-isSakku-ASsSur; 
see Asb., Harran obv. 65; Sais = Kar-Bel-matati; see Asarh., Smlt. 
obv. 25; Asb., Harran obv. 61; see also Onasch, Die assyr- 
ischen Eroberungen Agyptens, 35). There are grounds for the 
assumption that the names of the other cities were also 
changed. This would bring the total number of cities whose 
names Esarhaddon changed up to at least 43 (Kar-Esarhaddon, 
built on the ruins of Sidon + 21 cities in Shubria + 21 cities in 
Egypt). 

42. See A. C. Piepkorn, Historical Prism Inscriptions of 
Ashurbanipal, AS 5 (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1933), 
Prism E i 14-15. 

43. See Pongratz-Leisten, “Toponyme als Ausdruck; 331-35. 

44, The only exception to the rule is the toponym Dur- 
Esarhaddon given to one of the conquered Shubrian cities, 


slogans express the sovereignty of the Assyrian 
king, without specifying his name, and his con- 
nection with the god Ashur (e.g., “Do not flout the 
king’s word, “May the representative (iššâkku) of 
Ashur” shine”), the size and power of Ashur, the 
national god (e.g., “Who shall compare with Ashur; 
“Ashur has extended his yoke,’ “Long live he who 
delights Ashur”), as well as “patriotic” slogans 
(eg., “I have restored his land to Ashur; “May 
[the land] increase and not diminish”). Such an 
impressive format for the names of cities was an 
innovation in the Assyrian Empire and, to a large 
degree, in the entire ancient Near East.“ Even in 
Esarhaddon’s fourth regnal year, one still finds 
the old format, in which the king’s name was in- 
corporated in the changed toponym (as in Kar- 
Esarhaddon, the city built on the ruins of Sidon 
in 676 B.C.). It would appear, therefore, that the 
marked change in this practice began at the time 
of the Shubria campaign and continued with the 
conquest of Egypt as a deliberate, universally 
applied, act of propaganda. 

Among the theophoric toponyms conforming to 
the pattern Kar/Dur DN before Esarhaddon’s day, 
one finds the names of the gods Ashur, Nergal, 
Nabu, Sin, Adad, Ishtar and Enlil:*’ in the newer 


which conforms to the old format. For the names of gates in 
this “slogan” format see, e.g., A. R. George, Babylonian Topo- 
graphical Texts, OLA 40 (Leuven: Department Orientalistiek 
and Peeters, 1992), 67, 177. 

45. For this title of Esarhaddon see Borger, “Die Inschriften 
Asarhaddons (AfO Beiheft 9)?” AfO 18 (1957-1958) 113, 10°, 9. 

46. The only earlier example of this format is the toponym 
Ana-ASSsur-utér-asbat (“I restored to Ashur and captured”) given 
to the city “that the people of the land of Hatti call Pitru” and 
mentioned in Shalmaneser III's inscriptions (RIMA 3 23:85- 
86; 51-52:40-48; 64-65:38-40). The name implies that the site 
of the city was in territory disputed by the Assyrians and the 
Arameans. The historical significance of the Assyrian toponym 
may be inferred from the proximity of the reference to Ana- 
ASSur-utér-ahbat to that of “(the city of) Mutkinu on the other 
side of the River Euphrates, which was settled by Tiglath- 
pileser (I, 1114-1076 B.C.) (and) in the days of Ashur-rabi (II, 
1012-972), king of Assyria, the king of the Arameans took it 
by force.” These cities were restored to Assyria by Shalma- 
neser IIT (RIMA 3 19:35-38). 

47. See Pongratz-Leisten, “Toponyme als Ausdruck assyr- 
ischen Herrschaftsanspruchs; 331-35. 
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toponyms, however, Ashur’s name takes pride of 
place, far ahead of all the other gods. His name is 
the theophoric element in fourteen of the seven- 
teen theophoric toponyms. The others are Bel- 
matati,“ Marduk and Banitu = Ishtar, each in one 
toponym. 

As we know, Esarhaddon’s policy toward Baby- 
lonia, from the earliest days of his reign, was con- 
ciliatory, quite the opposite of that of his father 
Sennacherib. Esarhaddon’s overtures to the Baby- 
lonians, with an eye to reinforcing his position as 
king of Babylonia (in parallel with his position 
as king of Assyria) and forging the two nations 
into a single unit, are evident in many of his in- 
scriptions; they were expressed by honoring the 
god Marduk and enhancing his position.” Thus, 
Marduk was granted a position of honor in the 
descriptions of Esarhaddon’s campaigns against 
Shubria and Egypt. In the “Letter to the God,” 
the miraculous victory at the battle of Uppume, 
capital of Shubria, is attributed to Marduk, “King 
of the Gods? who had diverted the wind when the 
besieged Shubrians tried to set fire to the siege 
ramp built by Esarhaddon’s warriors before the 
city, so that the city wall itself caught fire and 


48. In the Assyrian royal inscriptions Bél-matati is a desig- 
nation of the god Ashur (see K. L. Tallqvist, Akkadische Götter- 
epitheta {Helsinki: Societas orientalis Fennica, 1938], 48). 

49. See Porter, Images, Power, and Politics: Figurative 
Aspects of Esarhaddon’s Babylonian Policy (Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society, 1993), passim, esp. 141-42. 


burnt to the ground.” The New Account Edition 
of the march to Egypt through the Sinai Desert 
states that “Marduk, the great master, [came] to 
my aid... He revived my hosts”! In light of this 
observation, it is remarkable that the tendency to 
glorify Marduk is not apparent in the changed 
names of the cities of Shubria and Egypt; as 
noted, the god Ashur takes pride of place in that 
context, whereas Marduk’s name is featured in 
only one toponym (Bit-Marduk). It would seem 
that the literary account of the military actions in 
Shubria and Egypt, on the one hand, and the 
changing of toponyms, on the other, reflect two 
distinct ideological systems, one aimed at the 
Babylonians in order to win their sympathy, the 
other, exclusively Assyrian. Hence one should re- 
gard the changing of toponyms and the compo- 
sition of the accounts as actions undertaken in two 
different spheres. 


00, Gbr. IT ii 3-9. In this passage Marduk is referred to as 
“King of the gods” (line 5), whereas in other passages in the 
same work “King of the gods” designates Ashur (see Gbr. II 
i 1, 18). 

ol. Frt. F rev. 9-10. Labat (followed by Porter) wrongly 
attributed to Marduk another such act of deliverance—bring- 
ing down rain for the thirsty Assyrian soldiers on their march 
to Egypt (see R. Labat, “Rapports sur les conférences: Assyrien? 
Annuaire 1973-1974. Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, IV’ 
section: Sciences historiques et philologiques, (Paris, 1974), 65; 
Porter, Images, Power, and Politics, 141): The fragmentary in- 
scription 79-7-8, 196, mentioned by Labat (= Borger, Frt. G), is 
not referring to a miraculous provision of water for the Assyrian 
army (by Marduk) but to transport of water on camels (as in 
Frt. F). 


